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Violin Dealers and Makers, 
and Experts in Old Violins, 











28, WARDOUR STREET, LONDON, W. 


a HART. & SON are widely known throughout the world as dealers in the 
violins of the old masters of Cremona and other famous schools, and their opinion as 

judges is accepted as final. Their collection of violins, violas and violoncellos is indis- 
putably the richest and most varied in the world. 


If intending purchasers will communicate with them, and give an idea of the class 
of instrument they seek, every information“will be furnished by return 


‘ The Violin, Its Famous Makers and their Imitators,’ by 
the late Mr. George Hart, is recognized in England, 
France and America as the standard work on the sub- 
ject, and is invariably referred to in all legal disputes 
concerning the authenticity of violins. 


While Hart & Son have-a-unique collection of such famous instrumeats as those of 
Stradivari, the Amati, Ruggeri, Lorenzo and G. B.. Guadagnini, Landolfi, and the Gag- 
liano family, they have taken special pains to acquire a large number of violins by Italian 
and other European makers, which, while more moderate in price, cannot fail to give satis- 
faction, especially in the matter of tone, both to the professional andthe amateur. These 
instruments are steadily appreciating in value, and in a few years will not be obtainable at 
double their present price. A protection to buyers is found in the fact that the guarantee of 
Hart & Son as to the genuineness of any instrument is considered indisputable throughout 
Europe and the United States, 
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‘The most vemarkable violin improvement since the 16th Century.’ 





Che Violin World 
Revolutionised ! 


POOR TONED VIOLINS MADE GOOD: 
GOOD TONED ONES MADE BETTER. 


The Resonatone does at once 
what has hitherto only been 
accomplished by constant 
playing for generations. 





Greatly increases the Resonance and 
wonderfully improves the tone 
Secures maximum of vibration and im- 


parts freedom of great age. 








IMPROVER 


(Heew'’s paTenT) 


The Secret of Tone 


in old violins is free vibration, 
due to elasticity, acquired by 
long use. The Resonatone 
promptly applies or increases 
elasticity, and thus wonder- 
fully improves the resonance 
and tone of any violin. ‘It 
corrects defects, enhances 
value, and makes playing de- 
lightful and easy. Used and 
recommended’ by hundreds 
of -expert, professional and 
amateur players at home and 
abroad. Value endorsed by 
leading daily and musical 











ACHILD CAN 
FIT 4T, 


THE RESONATONE. 
ANGLE View. 

MADE IN 3 SIZES— 

Vioun. Vioca,"CELLo 









VIOLINCELLO PIN, 


Locumanceew Firs ANY INSTRUMENT. 
SEVERAL Pits OF GRanuaTeo Sizes 
HOne Lockine-SCatw SuPPLita 
with each RESONATONE | 





VIOLIN & VIOLA Pin 








RESONATONE CO., 233c, Regent Street, London, W. 


PRICE. 
Violin - 7/6 
Viola - 10/- 
Cello - 30/- 


Complete with special 
pins to ensure fitting 
any instrument. 


TEN DAYS FREE TRIAL. 


Money refunded if unsat- 
isfactory and returned 
undamaged within the ten 
days 
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ALTERS ANGLE IMPARTS 
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THERESONATONE. oe 
POSITION G@ EFFECT SECURES MAKIMUM 


OW FIDDLE _ VIBRATION THROUGHOUT 











Explanatory pamphlet, 
opinions and press notices 
free on application. 











Telephone 1561 GERRARD. 





ESTABLISHED 1794. 





Messrs. PUTTICK & SIMPSON, 


Fluctioneers of Musical Property, 
47, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 


Messrs. PUTTICK & SIMPSON hold Sales of all descriptions of Musical 
Property, on the last Tuesday in every month throughout the year. 
Instruments for inclusion in these Sales should reach them not later than 
about the 16th of the month. ; 








Messys. PUTTICK & SIMPSON during the past century have disposed 





by Auction of all the principal collections of Violins formed by well-known 


VALUATIONS 





musicians ; amongst others may be mentioned those of the late 


H.R.H. Duke of Cambridge 
Sir Arthur Sullivan 

Sir Sterndale Bennett 

J. T. Carrodus, Esq. 

A. J. Hipkins, Esq. 


Sir Wm. Cusins 
Sir Peter Benson 
Alfred Page, Esq. 


Count Castel Varco, of Milan 
The ‘ Hulse ' Collection, etc. 


eefor.. 
PROBATE, 
DISTRIBUTION, 
and FIRE 
INSURANCE, 


Maxwell 
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O | think the bent and character of his work has 
urseives. branded the man. 


E wish in the first place to thank all 
our supporters for the encouragement 
they have given us. From all quar- 

ters we have received congratulations and best 
wishes for our success. If public approval be 
success then we must indeed be grateful. 

We would draw our friends’ notice to the 
fact that ‘The Cremona’ can be obtained at 
all Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son’s railway 
bookstalls and shops, and that we appear on 
the 17th of each month. Be sure and order 
in time. 

We have written much about ourselves in 
the previous issues, under ‘Our Name,’ ‘ Edi- 
torial,’ and ‘ Ourselves ’—now we only wish to 
add a few lines. We would wish that each 
reader will feel personally identified in the 
success of-each individual issue, will have the 
welfare of ‘ The Cremona’ at heart and make 
it a necessary adjunct of himself, an integral 
part of his life, the journal ‘par excellence ’ 
to which he turns for companionship, for 
news, for information, for notes on the 
newest music, for a diary of forthcoming 
events, and in fact for the latest of every- 
thing. 

In our last issue our critic on page 15 holds 
the opinion that Francesco Stradivari is 
superior to Bergonzi, this is far from being 
widely held and opinions are contentious. 
Also on page 12 our contributor falls into a 
very general error with regards to Brahms— 
for he was not of Hungarian nationality, but 
was born in Hamburg.* In this instance we 


* See Meyer's ‘ Konversations Lexikon.’ 


One final word. Willall our readers become 
subscribers and make us still more widely 
known, for it makes a greater link between 
ourselves and them? 


Du eh 
The Art of the Month. 


It seems but a little while since Miss Marie 
Hall first surprised the musical world by the 
excellence of her skill as a violinist. So early 
exalted, noone can wonder at the desire of those 
beyond the seas to hear her. In consequence 
Miss Hall is to visit the United States, South 
Africa and Australia. A large company 
assembled to see the favourite of the public off. 

Perhaps the most important item on the 
programme was Dr. Joseph Joachim’s Con- 
certo in G major, and Miss Hall deserves praise 
not only for her brilliant and musicianly 
interpretation, but for her temerity in intro- 
ducing a work of such difficulty and serious- 
ness to the public. The concerto ought to 
become a favourite with violinists, for it is a 
remarkably fine medium for all that is best in 
an artist. 

Another interesting feature was the joint 
performance with M. Max Mossel of Bach's 
Concerto for two violins, in which both 
musicians, together with Mr. Hamilton Harty 
—the accompanist, showed perfect and artistic 
execution. Miss Hall was repeatedly recalled 
to bow her acknowledgments, and the sadness 
of farewell must have been lessened by some 
pleasure, 
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Although devoted to Wagner, Dr. Richter 
does not allow himself to be drawn from 
music of a later date. He likes to show us 
everything, and on January 21st, conducting 
the London Symphony Orchestra, came an 
opportunity for the display of Strauss in one 
of the most strange and varied of his compo- 
sitions ‘Also sprach Zarathustra.’ Its 
acceptance depends upon the skilful piloting 
of the conductor. Dr. Richter, with his 
straightforward methods, has done much 
to clear the obscurities of Strauss. Many 
of the rocks and shoals were altogether 
avoided, or touched with as little peril as 
possible. Asin all Strauss’s symphonic poems, 
we have a mingling of magnificent passages 
with others, that the keenest ear can only 
listen to with a longing for the moment when 
comprehension shall be within our grasp. 
But ‘ Zarathustra’ took as convincing a shape 
as we have ever known; and to this end the 
playing of a splendid orchestra and the guid- 
ance of a great conductor contributed. The 
‘Flying Dutchman’ overture was given, with 
its alternating stress and sentiment vigorously 
brought out. Mr. Albert Spalding, the soloist, 
played Saint-Saéns’s Concerto in B minor. 
He seems to have the faculty of winning over 
his audience, and his charm prevailed especi- 
ally, in the soft and tuneful Andantino. 


The programme of the Symphony Concert 
at the Queen’s Hall, on January 1gth, was an 
interesting one, as it presented a distinct con- 
trast in styles. Three overtures and the great 
‘Jupiter’ symphony by Mozart, and two 
modern tone poems. It is a great stride from 
Mozart to Debussy, the clear classic grace of 
the former being a distinct contrast to the 
vague atmospheric nature of the Frenchman’s 
impressionisms. In both the orchestra, under 
Mr. H. J. Wood’s direction, distinguished 
themselves, for the Mozart was played with 
freshness, grace, and fine phrasing, while the 
‘L’Aprésmidi d’un Faune’ of Debussy re- 
ceived the delicate and mystic interpretation 
which it demands. Another feature was the 
performance of ‘Finlandia,’ the symphonic 
poen. by Sibelius. The music glows with 
burning patriotism, alternating with episodes 
of folk theme, it seems to breathe the spirit of 
defiance, and express the sadness and pathos, 
characteristic of oppressed people struggling 
to be free. It is not surprising that this tone 
poem is regarded in Finland as so national 
that its performance was prohibited. 


Madame Amina Goodwin (pianoforte), M. 
Simonetti (violin), and Mr. W. E. White- 
house (violoncello), gave a concert at the 
fZolian Hall, in the presence of a large audi- 


ence. There was an interesting programme, 
beginning with Beethoven’s genial, light- 
hearted Trio in C minor (op. 1, No. 3), which 
was distinguished by the unity of thought and 
utterance that comes from constant associ- 
ation. Afterwards the Trio in G minor 
composed by Smetana. Like the String 
Quartet in E minor, the Trio does not con- 
form to classical models, but it astonishes by 
its vividness, expressing the languorous senti- 
ment and high enthusiasm between which 
Slavonic humanity oscillates. The charming 
second movement, with its swift changes of 
mood and feeling, was given with admirable 
effect. 


St. Margaret’s Musical Society, on January 
31st, gave a Concert in the Royal Horticul- 
tural Hall, Vincent Square. Founded some 
five years ago, the Association has a compact 
body of singers and instrumentalists, and with 
the Rev. Jocelyn Perkins, of Westminster 
Abbey, to show the way, chorus and orchestra 
alike gave an excellent account of themselves. 
The organizers in drawing up their pro- 
gramme, could claim features of uncommon 
interest. Schubert’s ‘Song of Miriam’ is a 
work so seldom heard nowadays that its re- 
vival was welcome. It was interesting to note 
the influence of Handel in this cantata, 
especially in the stirring number ‘ Strike your 
timbrels.’ Gerald Francis Cobb’s melodious 
setting of Psalm Ixii, ‘ My soul truly waiteth,’ 
and Mendelssohn’s setting of Psalm xcviii, 
one of his posthumous works, the evergreen 
‘ Lobgesang’”’ filled the second part. 


A second series of ‘Thursday Twelve 
O’Clocks,” commenced at the A£Zolian Hall 
on January 31st. The programmes of these 
Concerts are so drawn up that, they begin at 
noon to end by half-past one o’clock, yet a 
fourth of the audience arrive from a quarter 
to half an hour late. Mendelssohn’s Piano- 
forte Trio in C minor stood at the head of the 
list. Miss Mathilde Verne undertook the 
pianoforte part and had tor her companions, 
Madame Beatrice Langley and Miss May 
Mukle; the performance proved in all respects 
satisfactory. In Madame Alice Bredt-Verne’s 
picturesque and well-written ‘ Fantasie,’ with 
which the concert concluded, Miss Cecilia 
Gates assisted the artists just mentioned, and 
took charge of the viola’s share. The vocalist 
was Miss Marie Brema. 


The feature of the Symphony Concert at 
Queen’s Hall on February 2nd, was the 
performance of a ‘Concertstiick’ for violon- - 
cello and orchestra, by Ernst von Doh- 
nanyi. His work, which is a continuous 
movement, in parts is dull and pretentious, 














and there is an absence of charm. Although 
the solo was finely played by Professor 
Hugo Becker, who was well supported by 
the orchestra, the work failed to obtain a 
great reception. The beautiful was heard in 
Beethoven’s 7th Symphony, and in selections 
from ‘ Die Meistersinger.’ The concert closed 
with Strauss’s ‘Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry 
Pranks.’ 

Miss Lenora Sparkes and Mr. Leon Same- 
tini’s joint vocal and violin recital on February 
2nd, attracted a large audence to the Bechstein 
Hall. The programme opened with Bach's 
violin sonata in E major, which was played 
by Mr. Sametini. Miss Lenora Sparkes’ 
singing of ‘Santuzza’s Song’ from ‘ Cavalleria 
Rusticana,’ was a charming piece of execution. 
The reception accorded was fully deserved, 
and the accompanying of Herr Pressburg 
should not pass without praise. 


The last of a series of three recitals 
was given on January 31st with notable 
success by Mr. Arthur Broadley in the Ilford 
Reading Room. The solo performer chose 
as his opening piece No. 3 of the Bach 
Sonatas, with its prelude of delightful arpeg- 
gios, its bold Sarabande, dainty Bourree, and 
fiery Gigue. Mrs. Harding sang Blumenthal’s 
expressive song ‘Sunshine and Rain,’ a 
specially written ’cello obligato by Mr. Broad- 
ley further enhancing its beauty. Popper’s 
concerto in E minor gave the ’cellist further 
opportunity of displaying his gifts, the first 
brilliant and succeeding slow movements 
leading to a sparkling finale. A group of five 
pieces by Klengel, Squire and Popper, again 
showed the executive ability of Mr. Broadley. 
The old-time sonata in C, by Marcello, was 
eagerly listened to. ‘ Dreams,’ a pretty song 
fantasy, was delightfully rendered by Mrs. 
Harding. The beautiful ‘ Hungarian Rhap- 
sodie,’ by Popper, brought a most enjoyable 
musical evening to a close. 

The chief works performed during the 
series were :— 

Concertos by Popper in E minor, Servais 
in B minor; Sonatas by Beethoven (No. 1, in 
F), and (No. 2, in G minor), Boccherini, 
Bach, Mendelssohn (variations); Popper's 
Elfentanz, ‘Hungarian Rhapsodie’ ; and small 
pieces by Bach, Becker, Klengel, Noel John- 
son, Casella, etc. 

Mr. Broadley is now in the North, fulfilling 
concert engagements. 


Mr. Richard J. O’Mulrenin, of Dublin, who 
died in October, bequeathed the violin played 
on Vinegar Hill the night before the battle of 
1798, to the museum in Kildare Street, Dublin. 





ART OF THE MONTH. 19 


The Latest Phases of 
Music. 


‘@ PEAKING at the Royal Institution on 
“the Latest Phases of Music,” Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie said “that Strauss 

used entire dissonant chords without the least 

hesitation, and counterpoint which did not fit 
either separately or in conjunction on the top of 
them. Nevertheless, however much their ears 
might have become used to plenty of dissonance, 
that kind of so-called counterpoint made no 
pretence of chiming at all, and was merely a 
jumble of cacophonous sounds. Modern 
music might be said to be built upon chromatic 
dissonance, which was nothing but a reversal 
of the old order. They might add to this the 
decrease in the production of abstract or 
absolute music-—music which was to be 
considered purely as construction alone, with- 
out deriving any of its effects from an intention 
to illustrate some idea of the composer’s imagi- 
nation. The prevalent tendency was almost 
universally in favour of imaginative work. 
No other composers had introduced so 

many grotesque and burlesque effects into 
their work as Strauss had into his opera 
‘Salome.’ It was not easy to reconcile 
such genfus as Strauss possessed with his 
singular choice of impossible subjects. 
‘Salome’ teemed with musical exaggerations 
of the most startling character, some passages 
were the most hideous combination of sounds. 
It took forty double blows of the full orchestra 
to sever the head of John the Baptist. If they 
added, to Strauss’s extraordinary orchestration, 
voice parts which were still more remotely 
connected with the underlying harmony—if 
they could call it harmony—they had a very 
fair idea of the general character of this art 
without principle and style, without science. 
In conclusion he dealt with the work of 
Max Reger who had not the intention, force, 
colour, or the animal spirit of Strauss, and 
showed the art stripped of all its remaining 
principles and two, at least, of its characteris- 
tics—harmony and rhythm. It might be 
denoted as sterilised music.”’’ 


& h 
C. J. Oldham, F.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. 


We regret to announce the passing of Dr. 
Oldham, at No. 38, Brunswick Square, Hove. 
He was the owner of the famous Spanish 
Quartet (two violins, viola, and 'cello). They 
were inlaid Antonius Stradiuarius, and we 
understand are destined for the British 
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Our Note Book. 


‘Dr. Herbert Brewer, the Gloucester organ- 
ist, whose compositions have shown note- 
worthy, dramatic, and lyrical qualities, appears 
to have anticipated the kind of cantata 
outlined by the recent prize competition an- 
nounced by the Norwich Festival Committee. 
Cardiff, which has come to the fore 
with its Festival, will produce in the 
autumn, Dr. Brewer’s “Sir Patrick Spens.” 
The old ballad, which tells the story of the 
brave knight sent over seas for a bride for 
his king, is a fine specimen of our national 
poetry. It is arranged for ballad, chorus, and 
orchestra, and the stirring theme is expressed 
by modern methods, there is evident a vein of 
pure melody which many singers and their 
audiences will welcome as a change from the 
eternal mood painting and neurotic impres- 
sionistic experiments in sound which have 
dominated our younger composers to a large 
extent.’ 


‘A philharmonic palace, containing three 
fine concert halls to seat 3,500 people, is to 
be built at the Champs Elysées for concerts 
and art exhibitions. M. Gabriel Astruc is at 
the head of the undertaking, and jhere are 
Committees in all the capitals of Europe and 
in New York. It is understood that Lady 
de Grey and Sir Ernest Cassel are at the 
head of the London Committee.’ 


‘Herr Leopold Reichwein, is very much 
struck by the acoustic properties of Covent 
Garden. “They are wonderful,” he says. 
“The ‘fortes’ come out clear, full, and son- 
orous—clean cut and without echo; while the 
singers’ voices come through the sound, clear 
and distinct, to every corner of the building. 
Such conditions give a newcomer so much 
more of a chance to be successful. 1 am no 
less struck with the London Symphony 
Orchestra. Every man in it is an artist and 
master of his instrument, while their enthusi- 
asm fires my own. That we had at first to 
understand each other, speaks all the better 
for our present mutual sympathy, for their 
intelligence as a body is such that a suggestion 
made is a suggestion retained.”’ 


The Executive Committee of the Joachim 
Committee Concerts (Haydn, Mozart, Bee- 
thoven series) have arranged with Dr. Joachim 
and his colleagues of the Joachim Quartet 
assisted by other eminent artists, to give six 
concerts of chamber music. The scheme is 


undertaken partly for the purpose of pro- 
ducing a number of rarely performed com- 
positions of Haydn and Mozart, the following 
being among the works which it is intended 
to bring forward on this occasion :— 

Haydn :—Nine string quartets, covering a 
wide space of the master’s creative period. 

Mozart :—Duet, in B flat major, for violin 
and viola (Kéchel 424). Divertimento, in E 
flat major, for violin, viola and violoncello 
(Kéchel 563). The four string quintets, in C 
major (Kéchel 515), G minor (Kéchel 516), 
D major (Kéchel 593), and E flat major 
(Kéchel 614). Octet, serenade in C minor, 
for wind instruments (Kéchel 388). 

Beethoven :—String quartets in C major, 
op. 59, E flat major, op. 74. Posthumous 
string quartets in B flat major, op. 130, C 
sharp minor, op. 131, and A minor, op. 132. 
Septet, in E flat major, op. 20, for strings and 
wind instruments. 

The programme of the last concert will 
consist of four of Haydn’s string quartets, of 
various dates. 

Early application for seats should be made 
to Concert Direction E. L. Robinson, 7, 
Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, W. 
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Heluo Librorum. 


Under this heading we give some notes of books 
relating to music, with approximate prices. 


Herd (David). Scottish Songs, Heroic Bal- 
lads, &c., Ancient and Modern; 2 vols., post 
8vo, cloth, uncut, paper labels. Glasgow, 
1869. 10s. 

Hogarth (George). Memoirs of the Musical 
Drama ; 2 vols., 8vo, 8 portraits, half morocco, 
t.e.g., 1838. 7s. 6d. 

Hogarth (George). Memoirs of the Opera in 
Italy, France, Germany, and England ; 2 vols., 
cr. 8vo, 2 portraits, cloth, uncut, 1851. 5s. 6d. 

Hopkins (E. J.) The Organ, tts History and 
Construction, with a New History of the Organ, 
by Dr. E. F. Rimbault; front. and 16 wood- 
cuts, diagrams, etc., thk. impl. 8vo, orig. cloth. 
London, 1877. 25S. 
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Notice of Sale. 
Messrs. Puttick & Simpson hold their next 
Sale on Tuesday, February the 26th, at their 
well-known rooms in Leicester Square, 





















HE, Non-Slipping Pegs 


For Violin, Viola & ’Cello. 


—a: ——=,, 


No fitting required; fit any instrument. Tuning with the greatest 
accuracy and ease while drawing the bow across the strings. 
Testimonial from Mr. ARTHUR BROADLEY, 

The well-known Violoncelloist & writer on Violoncello Technique 

64, Park Road, Ilford, 
To Mr. Cowling. Nov. 26th, 1906 
Dear Sir,—I am smmnenaely pleased with the Non-Slipping Pegs 
which I recently had from you. They are simply immense. | consider 
them a boon to Violoncelloists, especially to iady ‘celloists. I fitted the 
pegs in twenty minutes—they are quite simple to adjust. Enclosed 

— find cheque for a second set, which I shall be glad to receive by 

rst post.—Yours sincerely, ARTHUR BROADLEY. 

Mr. Arthur Broadley is Vice-President of the College of Violinists, London. 

SPECIFICATION : 

Thumbpiece. om ‘manana! turned from the finest wood and beautifully 

finished. 

Brass Fitting.—Polished and lacquered. 

Brass Tension Screw.—Burnished and Lacquered. 

Rosewood or Ebony— 

Price per set for Violin & Viola, 7/6. Sample Peg 2/3. Post free 
” ” "Cello, 10/6. 8° 3/-. a 
Boxwood, stained black or natural colour— 

Price per Set for Violin & Viola, 5/-. Sample Peg 1/6. 

” ” Cello, 7/6. ” 2/6. 
Pegs made to customer's own design, at moderate charges. Please stat® 


concave thumbpieces are required or ax per illustration. 
Full-size Lllustrations, etc., post free. 


COWLING, 27, Duncombe Rd., Hornsey Rise, London, N. 





We hope in our next issue to notice some of EDWIN ASHDOWN, Ltd.’s 
Publications. See ‘Our Music Folio.’ 








Ready MARCH 17th next. 
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ORDER IN TIME 
(( from your Bookseller, Music- 
seller or Railway Station. - - - 
or become a Yearly Subscriber. 


See Form on the other side of this. 
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Genuine Violins by the tate W. H. MAYSON 


Known all over the World, and admitted to be the finest 

modern Instruments. Finest examples of these celebrated 

Violins may be obtained from the Maker's son. For prices, 
testimonials and all particulars, apply— 


STANSFIELD MAYSON, VIOLIN BARGAINS! ( 
Dealer, Repairer and Teacher of Stringed Instruments, 











65, BROOK 8S7T., MANCHESTER. VIOLINISTS of limited means can now obtain a satisfactory 

instrument at a price within their reach. For evidence of 
bk note the following prices :— n 

1. Fine Violin, by Albin Paulus _... ses a ae 
2. Old Dutch instrument «. £1 1s Pp 
3. Fine-toned Violin by Gibbs, Buckingham £3 I 
4. Good-toned Violin by J. Lomax, Bolton £3 
5. Very fine old English Violin, rich tone. .. £3 10s. 
6. Fine modern French, by Gue don Mouge not.. . £8 
7. Fine Violin by Johnson, Manchester, 1892... £4 I 
8. Fine old Austrian by Anton Tier, Vienna, 1857 £4 10s. I 
9. Old English by R. Duke, jun. ... ‘ . £4 10s. 
3 y 


10. Old Italian Viola by L. Maffei, 1786... £7 
THOS. SIM PSON, 11, Excellent instrument by Paul Bailly, London £6 
12. Grand instrument by C. & S. Thompson, 1770 £8 8s. 


tali All the above are worth far more than the prices marked, and 
Violin Maker & Restorer, Bow Maker, &. |, All ‘be above are worth far mc 
(Late of Villa Road, Handsworth). 


Personal attention given to all Repairs. IMPROVE- SCHOLES, Violin Maker, RUSHDEN, Northants. 
MENT IN TONE always made a Speciality. 


16, Dr. Johnson Passage, BIRMINGHAM. 


sonnsows ‘ DREAMING’ | 


PIANO and VIOLIN. PIANO and ’CELLO. 


‘One of those pleasing and taking melodies, grateful to play 
and encouraging to the student.'—The Strad. 


PRICE 2). NETT. 
CHARLES WOOLHOUSE, 174, WARDOUR STREET, LONDON, W. 
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SUBSCRIPTION FORM. 


Please place my name on your list of Subscribers to 
‘The Cremona, for which I enclose Postal Order, Two 
Shillings and Sixpence, for the year 1907. 


RAL ELIS PE IPO OF NIM 
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Date 


To 


The Sanctuary Press, 
No. 11, Cursitor Street, E.C. 

















Auction Prices. 


N Tuesday, the 29th of January last, at 

at Messrs. Puttick & Simpson’s Galleries, 

a successful sale of musical instru- 

ments took place. We append some of the 
prices. 

Violins by— 

J. Diehl £1 8s., R. Duke £4 15s., Wm. 
Forster, 1807, £7 15s., C. A. Maucotel, Paris, 
1844, £4 5s., Ventapane £15, Urquhart 
£2 10s., Vincenzo Ruggeri £28, Longman & 
Broderip £3, W. Dickie Wentworth, 1876, 
£4 15s., Ceruti £3 15s., G. P. Maggini £50, 
S. Klotz £11, J. F. Pressenda £44, B. Bimbi, 
1762, £25, J. B. Rogerius £21, Craske, Man- 
chester, £5 5s., Scholser 38s., Widhalm 18s., 
A. Ambrogi, Naples, 15s., Munier £2 18s., 
J. Barrett, London £6 5s. Carlo Tononi, 
Bologna £48, Bernardel £10, A. Gragnani, 
3 size, £10, G. Gerard, Paris, £5, Perry & 
Wilkinson, Dublin, 26s., Lupot £4, P. Wams- 
ley, £3 5s., Nicolas Amati £47, H.C. Silvestre, 
Lyon, 1882, £17 10s., Preston, London, £2 12s., 
Neuner & Hornstainer 27s., J. Klotz,in Mitten- 
wald, 1795, 38s., J. Rocca, Turin, £2 15s. 
Violas by— 

Whitmarsh, 1889, £2 6s., Breton, Pére, 32s., 
Smith £5, Vincenzo Trinsano Panormo £ 36, 
Betts 1gs., C. Boullangier, 1882, £5. 

Cellos by— 

W. Glenister 38s., Banks, Salisbury, £2 10s. 
Bows by— 

Darche, Bruxelles, 18s., Martin, Liepsic, 
13s., Peccatte 7s., Vuillaume 13s. 

A Vina— 

An antique Hindu instrument and bow, 
£3 10s. 

Guitars by— 

Lacote £5, Ambrosio Ordonez tos., E. 
Panormo, 1845, 15s., Nicholas del Valle, of 
Grenada 5s. 

Mandolines by— 

A. & F. Vinaccia 17s., Mineda, Naples, 6s., 
G. de Grosse, Naples, gs. 

Banjo by— 

Dallas, 25s. 

The Property of the Late George Corble, Esq., 
of Waltham Abbey. 

A fine viola, by Laurentius Storioni, Cremona, 
with silver mounted bow, in leather case 
(with guarantee of Messrs. W. E. Hill & 
Sons). ' £29. 

A fine viola, Sebastian Klotz, 1726, with two 
bows, one silver mounted, by Tubbs, in 
mahogany case, and outer canvas cover. £8. 

A violin, with inlaid back and lion head, with 
bow in leather case. £1 8s. 
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A violin, by Chappuy, with original label and 
stamped on back, with bow, by Vuillaume, 
in walnut wood case, and outer canvas 


cover. £11. 
An old Italian violin, with case. £7 10s. 
Two violins (one small size), in cases, a 
skeleton violin, and five bows. £1. 
A violoncello, by Longman & Broderip, with 
bow, by Vuillaume, in case. £5 58: 
A violoncello, in case. £1 7s. 6d. 
An old violin. £2 10s. 
A violin, by Mansue, Paris. £2 2s. 


A violin, by Charles Boullangier, 1882, in 

case, with silver mounted bow, by baa 

6. 

A viola, by Charles Boullangier, 1882, in case, 

and bow. £5: 

An old violoncello, in case, and bow. £9 10s. 
A silver mounted violin bow, by Peccatte. 


10s. 
A violin, by Joseph Rocca (Turin), in case 
and bow. £2 15s. 


A silver mounted violin bow, by Eury. ras. 


Collection of Bows. 
A silver-mounted violoncello bow, by Dodd. 


12s. 
An octagonal violin bow. 14S. 
A violin bow, by’ F. N. Voirin, a Paris. 
£2 6s. 
A silver-mounted violin bow, by James 
Tubbs. £1 12s. 
A violoncello bow, by Brown. 5s. 
A very fine octagonal violoncello bow, by 
Frangois Tourte. £3 58. 
A violoncello bow, by Dodd, original mounts. 
S. 
A violin bow, by Vuillaume. = 
A violoncello bow, by Weichold. 4S. 
A fine silver-mounted violin bow, by Fran- 
gois Tourte. £12. 


On Wednesday, the 30th of January last, 
at Messrs. Glendining & Co’s Galleries, we 
have to record the following prices. 

Violins by— 

W. H. Hill & Sons £2 6s., Gionita Rodiani 
of Brescia, £6 10s., Vincent Panormo £ 14 10s., 
Dominicus Basan of Venice, 1746, £7 58., 
Lorenzo Guadagnini of Milan, £40, J. B 
Gabrielli of Florence, 1754, £10, Antonuis 
Gragnani, 1788, £45, Chappuy, a Paris, 
£16 tos. 

Bows by— 

Dodd 1gs., F. N. Voirin, 4 Paris 37s., 
Voirin £4 10s., Lamy 26s., Tourte £2 12s., 
F. N. Voirin £1 5s., Peccatte £2 12s. 

’Cello by— 
Francesco Stradiuarius £10, Joseph Hill, 


dated 1750, £37. 
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Bows for Stringed Instruments. 
By MAURICE McLEOD. 
(Continued). 


The first stage of evolution, viz, the conversion of the hunters bow into a musical 
instrument is to be found among the Hereros of Damaraland in S. W. Africa—see Galton’s 
* Travels in S. Africa’ in 1851—‘ Their only musical instrument is their bow. They tie a 
piece of reim round the bow string and the handle, and bind them together, then hold the 
bow horizontally against their teeth, and strike the tense bow-string with a small stick. A 
good performer can produce great effect with it; they attend more to the rhythm than to the 
notes, and imitate with its music the gallop or trotting of different animals to perfection. 
The baboon’s clumsy canter is the chef d’oeuvre, and when well executed, makes everybody 
roar with laughter.’ 

The Oita, or ordinary shooting bow, is about 4ft. 24in. long, measured straight, and an 
example is in the Berlin Museum. This bow no longer occupies the same position as a 
weapon of serious warfare as it used to do, and has now descended to the more humble 
position of a hunter’s bow for the youthful Damaras, and a musical instrument for their 
elders. 

The striking-stick is about seven inches long. Playing upon the bow is called 
objihumba. 

The second stage of evolution, viz.. monochord instruments for musical purposes alone, 
may be illustrated by the example from Mrs. I. Crosby Brown’s collection at New York. 
This consists of a kind of bamboo, into one end of which a piece of cane is put, and from 
the other end of the cane, to the opposite end of the bamboo, is stretched the string. A 
loose, lighter piece of bamboo, with notched ends for pressing the string from the chest into 
the thick bamboo tightens the string, and according to position, varies the note. Also, with 
a thin reed the string is ‘struck,’ Mr. Balfour says, but why not played? He also adds 
that this unusual form of musical bow suggests that ‘the arrow as well as the bow may 
have occasionally lent its services for musical purposes in the early stages, when the bow 
was yet a weapon.’ The bow is not named, but it has some resemblance to the Tolo tolo of 
the Basutos. 

The third stage of evolution, or the attachment of a resonator more or less permanently 
to the bow in its most primitive form, is well shown by the Aruwimi bow with a double 
string, from the Berlin Museum, and also by the Thoms from Au Sud de l’apigui, 1897, 
per F. Christol. To play this instrument, the string is pressed down by the fingers, and 
there is an absence of any tension string connecting the bow-string and the handle. 

From this resonator type a large group of instruments sprang, but I do. not propose to 
enlarge on this part of the development of the bow, as that would necessarily trench on to the 
history of the violin. It is thus clear that a string can be excited or vibrated in three ways :— 
by twanging (a) with the fingers (b) with a small plectrum; by striking and by friction. 
At this point I cannot do better than quote Engel (p. 6 and 7) :— 

* The first-named method is the most usual, and is, no doubt, the oldest, since it is the 
earliest, and suggests itself most naturally. Before any plectrum was resorted to, the 
primitive and extremely rude stringed instruments were twanged merely with the fingers. 
This statement is not founded on hasty conjecture. In-examining the music of uncivilised 
and semi-civilised nations in different parts of the world, we obtain an insight into the 
gradual adoption of the various implements for vibrating the strings. Thus, we still find 
certain very rude instruments mounted with one or two strings, which are merely twanged 
with the forefinger. . . .’ 
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Having no sound-board or such-like contrivance for increasing the sonorousness, the 
earliest stringed instruments must have been, as regards quality of sound, poor and weak to 
the utmost degree. No doubt the players soon discovered that they could produce a some- 
what louder tone by vibrating the strings with a little piece of wood, cane, quill, or similar 
substance, instead of using the finger. This method of playing led ultimately to the 
construction of instruments, provided with elastic quills and a key board, such as the spinet 
and harpsicord. 

The method of vibrating the string by striking or beating it, suggested the use of a 
plectrum, differently shaped from the preceding one. It required to be longer, and heavier 
at the end which touched the string, instead of being lighter and pointed. This implement, 
which is still to be found with the instruments of the dulcimer family, gradually led to the 
construction of mechanism with tangents and hammers, and then originated the clarichord 
and the pianoforte. 

Again, the method of vibrating the string by means of friction, required a long and 
somewhat rough plectrum, and this simple contrivance was the poor ancestor of our glorious 


fiddle-bow. 
(To be continued). 
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The Shadows which Fall Before. 


o'clock 
February 19 Nora Clench Quartet (Bechstein Hall) ies as an 8.30 
» 25 Herman Sandby Violoncello Recital (Bechstein Hall) _... ~ 8.30 
(Under the Patronage of Her Majesty the Queen). 
26 Recital of Songs by Brahms (Bechstein Hall) ... ya aii 3.30 
Mr. Gervase Elwes. 
’ 26 Nathan Fryer’s Pianoforte Recital (Bechstein Hall) _ ... - 8.30 
» 28 Richard Buhlig’s Pianoforte Recital (Zolian Hall) in =r 3.0 
March 2 Queen’s Hall Orchestra’s Symphony Concert ... Pre ee 3.0 
‘ 5 Nora Clench Quartet (Bechstein Hall) ioe iia us 8.30 
. 11 Chamber Music, Madame Rose Koenig (£olian Hall) ... wa 8.30 
Violin— Mr. Arthur Bent. 
Violoncello—Mr. J. Kolni Balozky. 
js 19 The Bach Choir Orchestral Concert (Queen’s Hall) a? kin 8.0 
4 22 Miss Janet Wheeler’s Pianoforte Recital (AZolian Hall)... Ais 8.30 
Violin—Miss Wyllie Jaeger. 
April 13 The Joachim Quartet (Bechstein Hall) “ae ~ Afternoon 
. 15 The Joachim Quartet (Bechstein Hall) a ...Evening 
x 19 Miss Janet Wheeler’s Pianoforte Recital (AZolian Hall) ... aes 8.30 
Violin—Miss Wyllie Jaeger. 
_ 20 The Joachim Quartet (Bechstein Hall) “aa a Afternoon 
rs 22 The Joachim Quartet (Bechstein Hall) si ea ...Evening 
* 24 The Joachim Quartet (Queen’s Hall) ... sit ide Afternoon 
‘ 29 The Joachim Quartet (Bechstein Hall) =m as ... Evening 


The Joachim Quartet (Bechstein Hall) bad os ... Evening 

















A New Peg. 
By ALAIN NICHOLSON. 


E are in an age of progress, and we are 
bound to acknowledge the evidence 
of it, especially if this evidence is of 

merit, or for our benefit. 

The new non-slipping peg, which has been 
brought to my notice, and which I have 
attached to my instrument, is an ingenious 
and carefully thought out invention. It 
makes tuning delightfully easy and a pleasure, 
it secures not only ease, but exactness with 
rapidity. It does away once and for all witk 
the trouble and expense of having the pegs 
adjusted, perhaps fitting a new set or the dire 
alternative of not doing so often is an access 
of irritability. It makes the E string as easy 
to tune as any one of the other three. The 
strain on the neck of twisting and turning ‘a 
peg with a temper,’ is removed, and if the 
player will adjust the screw to such a tension 
as just to hold the strain of the string 
turning it will be found a matter of surprising 
ease. 

I have tried one, and am a convert to the 
comfort of it, the metal end and the wood or 
turned end are cut at an angle, so as not to 
cause unnecessary wear and tear to the peg 
box, at the same time it follows the principle 
of the old-fashion slipping or sticking pegs, 
which taper in their make. 

They are as easily fitted by the amateur as 
the professional, practically unbreakable—but 
the instructions should be followed carefully, 
especially with regard to soaping when first 
fixed. 

There is one point, in which | think I have 
improved upon the instructions. I find the 
best way is to pass the string as usual from 
the inside, then through the peg hole and the 
hole in the turned part of the peg, next wind 
the string once round the peg outside the neck, 
passing the end under the string itself, and 
wind round once or twice more, then turn 
your peg up as for tuning. The string tightens 
as you wind, and you have a piece as of 
yore for lengthening should the other, end 
break. If this is done properly it will not 
give or run down, and there is no necessity 
to cut or knot the string. 

I suggest to every reader to try one peg, 
preferably that for their E. 1 know they 


will find the advantage and comfort of Mr. 
Cowling’s invention ‘the non-slipping peg,’ 
and they will not be content until they have 
a complete set. 
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‘The Violinist.’ 


Herman Sandby. 


PROGRAMME. 
SONATA in E major ‘ 
Gre ave—Allegro: 
Tempo di Gavotte. 
Largo—Presto. 
2 (a) SARABANDE, G major} 
(b) Gavotte, G major j| 








- 


Guiseppe Valentini 


F.S. Bach 


3 SCANDINAVIAN FOLK SONGS... 
(Set for 'Cello and Piano). 
“ 
(a) ‘“‘ Agnete og Havmanden ” I (Danish) 


(b) * Roselil ” 

(c) ‘* Necken ” “s (Swedish) 

(d) ** Giboens Bruremarsch ” (Norwegian Bridal 

March) 

C. V. Stanford 

Robt. Schumann 
.. F. Chopin 
.. D. Popper 


.. Herman Sandby 


(a) L’Envol, op. 92, No. 5 . 
(b) AvaGIo frem Concerto, op. 129 
(c) Stupy in D minor 

(4) “Vitro” Spanish Dance 


¢ 





ERMAN SANDBY 
village near Copenhagen, on March 
21st, 1881, and like many of his con- 

fréres, took an intense interest in music at a 
very early age. He first studied under 
Professor Hugo Becker, at the Frankfort 
Conservatoire from 1897 to 1902. 

Although still young, he is well known on 
the continent and in England, and has 
appeared as soloist at the principal concerts 
in England, Germany, America, Norway, 
Sweden and Denmark. His first appearance 
in public was at a concert of the Copenhagen 
Orchestral Society in January, 1goo. In 
1904, he toured Scandinavia with Mr. Percy 
Grainger, where great enthusiasm was aroused 
by their renderings of Mr. Grainger’s ‘ Scandi- 
navian Folk Song Duets,’ for ‘cello and 
piano. He was commanded to appear at the 
Yellow Palace, Copenhagen, before the King 
and Queen of Denmark, in the autumn of 
1904, and on March 8th, 1905, in company 
with Mr. Percy Grainger, Mr. Sandby had 
the honour of playing before Her Majesty 
Queen Alexandra at Buckingham Palace. 

On February 13th, 1905, he gave a very 
successful joint recital with Mr. Percy 
Grainger at Bechstein Hall, and in the same 
hall he gave a recital of his own on February 
16th, 1906; and in addition to these appear- 
ances he has frequently played in London, his 
last appearance being at the Promenade 
Concert at Queen’s Hall on Wednesday, 
October 17th, 1906, on which occasion, under 
the baton of Mr. Henry J. Wood, he ‘played 
the Dvorak Concerto for’ violoncello and or- 
chestra in B minor. 

He has been engaged to appear at Miss 


was born at a 
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Photo by Baron A. de Meyer, London. 
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L. P. BALMFORTH, 


Violin Expert, Maker and Restorer, 
A few choice Bargains NICOLAS AMATI, ns condition, date 1624 .. price &7O 


Very fine quality of Tone. 


: . ape J. B. VUILLAUME, Paris (Strad model), powerful tone ... » £80 
in Genuine Old Violins , (Guarnerius model), fine preservation , £40 

<= SIMON GILBERT, Metz, date 1752, rich tone... .. ,, £30 
BENJAMIN BANKS, Salisbury, fine condition val ats » £12 


Importer of the finest quality Italian, French and German Strings. High-class Bows, Cases, Fittings, 
etc., at rock bottom prices. Repairs a Speciality. 


Violinists should write at once for my latest Catalogue—and 3 COOKRIDGE STREET LEEDS 
see what I can save you. Sent gratis on receipt of Postcard. ’ ' e 














STRINGS 


YOU CAN PAY as *‘ much too 
much ” for Strings as you can 
“much too little,” and still be 
dissatisfied. 
RUSHWORTH & DREAPER offer 
you the Happy Medium — The 
Saving effected by an immense 
business with the Satisfaction that 
long experience and an established 
reputation ensures. 
Leading players all over the 
Kingdom are their customers. 
VIOLIN GUT STRINGS. 
Reliable E, A, D 8d. or 5/4 bdle. 








Superior _,, oS « Be. w 

Solo ae - _—ee « 

Apollo - » 15/4 ,, 

Tested L engths: fia’: j 
A rd D} 6d. each. ' 


Ruffini, E, 3 lengths, 6d. 

A, 2 lengths, 6d.; D, 2 lengths, 8d. 
Acribelle (E), 3d., 4d., 6d. 

a G Strings, each, 3d., 4d., 6d. 

G, Stetling Silver, 8d., 1/-, 1/6. 
STRINGS FOR 'CELLO, Bass, etc. 
PostaGE FREE. 

The Profession & Trade are invited 
to enclose their card. i 

72-page Catalogue of Violins, Violas j 

‘Cellos, Basses, Music, Strings and j 

Accessories Free on request. 

RUSHWORTH & DREAPER, 
VIOLIN SPECIALISTS, 

ee | 34, ISLINGTON, LIVERPOOL 


























~s+ Ascherberg’s = 
See ‘Our Music Folio.’ V I O eS N Mu S I ©. 














Rudall, Carte & Co. 


Have the SOLE AGENCY 
for the famous GEORGES 


MOUGENOT 





SS 


Violins, Violas, 


and Violoncellos. 








23, BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W. 
and 7, Queen Street, Dublin. 











‘The Music of a True Bard.’ 


Readers will particularly appreciate the 


Musical Verses by this Author. 


Folia Caduca 


by 
Robert Beacon. 


PRICE 2/6 NETT, or 2/9 POST FREE. 


> SF 


To be obtained of The Sanctuary Press, 
No. 11, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
and 
JAMES NESBIT & CO., Limited. 








Art [deals 


by 
the Violinist, 


ERNEST 
NEWLANDSMITH. 
“9606 - 


Price 2/6 nett. 


The Open Road Publishing Company, 
No. 11, Cursitor Street, E.C. 











Alice Clifton’s vocal recital at Bechstein Hall 
on February 22nd, and he will also give 
another recital on Monday, February 25th, to 
which Her Majesty Queen Alexandra has 
graciously given her patronage, and for which 
he has drawn up the foregoing interesting 
programme. 


J. Gerardy. 


We cull from ‘ The Express ’ the following 
romantic story told of M. Jean Gerardy, the 
famous ’cellist. ‘A few years ago he broke off 
his engagement with a lady between whom 
and himself there existed the greatest affection, 
purely because he felt it was wrong and selfish 
of any artist who knew that his life must be 
a roaming one to ask another to share it. 
For two years he remained firm to his pur- 
pose, but the lady was present in the front 
row .at his recital in London last November, 
and he was so deeply moved by seeing her 
once more that at the subsequent meeting 
they became engaged again, and are to be 
married in the early spring.’ 


P. Casals. 


Senor Pablo Casals, the eminent ’cellist, 
will play at Bolton on February 19th, and 
at Manchester on the 21st. 


Lionel Ovenden. 


Lionel Ovenden, the twelve year old Eng- 
lish boy who is remarkable for his musical 
compositions as well as for his skill in playing 
the violin and piano, has had the honour to be 
invited to Kensington Palace to give violin 
and pianoforte selections, by Princess Louise 
Duchess of Argyll. 


ou od 
Cut Leaves. 


Under this heading occasional reviews of books 
will appear, and wheve the prices ave mentioned 
they will be added. 


Sir Frederick Bridge has compiled a very 
attractive birthday book, which music lovers 
will welcome. Besides the quotations, with 
excellent German translations, there is for 
each day of the year the record of the birth 
of those performers or composers who have 
achieved fame. Bound in limp vellum, with 
red edges, and with music staves for quota- 
tions from favourite works, this book of 
remembrance should enjoy a good sale, 


HERMAN 
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Masters of the ’Cello. 
By HAROLD E. GORST. 


Y first introduction to the violoncello 
world took place at Leipzig under 
rather unique circumstances, a good 

many years ago. I had just become a pupil 
of Julius Klengel, who, although not more 
than twenty-eight years of age, had already 
established his fame as the finest executant 
on the Continent. It chanced that Davidoff 
arrived at Leipzig to play at the Gewandhaus 
during the week of my débiat as a pupil, and 
in honour of the occasion Herr Klengel 
organized a congress of ‘cellists at his flat, to 
which I had the good fortune to be invited. 
The event took place in the evening, and it 
was arranged that a few selected pupils of 
both Klengei and Alwyn Schréder, who was 
his colleague at the Conservatorium of Music, 
should be told off to show what they could 
do. The occasion was made the more interest- 
ing as Davidoff had brought with him his 
favourite pupil, Herr Carl Fuchs, who has 
since made a name for himself in this country. 
Altogether there assembled at Herr Klengel’s 
rooms about sixty ‘cellists. There was, | 
believe, only one lady player, a very talented 
Pole. No other guests were invited; all 
present were ‘cellists, with the exception of 
Herr Klengel’s charming and beautiful wife 
and one or two members of her family. 

Amongst the pupils who played the most 
noticeable was a Pole, named Slavinsky. 
He was the best of a highly-talented coterie 
from various parts of the world, taught by 
Julius Klengel. The latter told me, in after 
years, that Slavinski was the most extra- 
ordinary genius as a ’cellist that he had ever 
met. Unhappily, he was of a very shy dis- 
position, and could rarely be induced to play 
in public. He went eventually to Moscow, 
and, when I heard of him a few years ago, 
was still contented with his position as first 
‘cellist at the opera. The obscure fate of this 
talented player helps to prove how often cir- 
cumstances prevent real genius from coming 
to the front; and how necessary it is that a 
player, in order to obtain recognition, should 
possess other qualities besides the virtue of 
sheer musical ability. 

Everything passed off without a hitch, and 
I remember my astonishment and despair at 
the high standard of playing attained even b 
the youngest pupils. But the event of the 
evening was a quartet for four 'celli, written 
by Davidoff, in which the first 'cello was 
played by the composer, the second by 
Klengel, the third by Schréder, and the 
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fourth—lI believe, but have no positive recol- 
lection—by Carl Fuchs. Two of the most 
striking features of the performance were the 
easy finish of Davidoff’s technique, and the 
beautiful tone of the instrument on which he 
played. The latter was, as many readers 
may remember, one of the finest Strads in 
existence. It was sold after Davidoff's death 
for the sum, I think, of four thousand pounds. 
The way in which he acquired possession of 
it in the first instance was quite romantic. 
The Strad was the property of a Russian 
Grand Duke who was fond of collecting 
instruments. His conscience appears to have 
smitten him on account of the waste, to the 
musical world, of this superb masterpiece 
under a glass case. So he initiated a novel 
competition, and advertised his intenticn to 
present the instrument to the ‘cellist whom 
he should adjudge to be the finest piayer. 
Amongst others Davidoff competed for the 
prize, and carried it off with ease, although 
he only commenced to learn the ‘cello when 
he was twenty-one years of age. 

It is extraordinary what chances often 
bring fine instruments into the market. The 
story of the way in which Herr Klengel be- 
came possessed of his remarkably fine Amati 
is well worth telling in this connection. A 
Russian student at Leipzig University, being 
hard up for money, and having apparently 
exhausted the usual methods of replenishing 
the exchequer, bethought himself of an old 
and useless ’cello which he carried about with 
him. It had been a family heirloom for some 
time, and was handed over to him in case he 
might care to learn to play. He went to the 
local pawnbroker and asked if he would lend 
him a hundred marks (£5) on it. The pawn- 
broker, before risking his money, took the 
instrument to a firm of violin dealers for 
valuation. ‘These experts at once recognised 
the instrument to be a particularly fine ex- 
ample of Niccold Amati’s work. It was in 
perfect condition, without a scratch or a 
blemish. They promptly offered to buy it 
outright from the student, who gladly accepted 
£200 for the ‘cello; and within twenty-four 
hours of the transaction Herr Klengel ac- 
quired it at a figure considerably more than 
double that amount. 

Although a ‘cellist of only one year’s 
standing when | first visited Leipzig, like 
other beginners, | naturally thought a good 
deal of myself. To show Herr Klengel what 
I could do | played hlm a romance by Fischer 
with exaggerated sentiment. ‘Sie sind ein 
eingefleischter Dilettant,, was his comment. 
‘You are an incarnate amateur.’ But he 
added encouragingly that he would soon 


















































knock it out of me. The process began at 
once. In German centres of music there is 
no such thing as special methods for teach- 
ing—or rather exploiting—amateurs. There 
is only one kind of mill, and everybody has 
to go through it as if his livelihood were de- 
pendent upon the result. Anda very thorough 
grounding I received. Lesson after lesson 
my master and I sat opposite one another, 
each with his violoncello between his knees, 
and played in unison all the major and minor 
scales, first over two octaves, then over three 
octaves, and finally over four octaves. In 
addition to this we played, in the same fashion, 
exercises in thirds up and down every scale, 
taking two major and two minor keys on each 
occasion. I perform these same exercises, 
with varied bowing, almost daily at the 
present time. They are admirably designed 
to keep both the musical and technical side of 
playing the cello up to the proper level, and 
there is no real drudgery about performing 
them when once they are mastered. It is im- 
portant in music to be as familiar with one 
key as with another ; the half-taught amateur 
is always known by his preference for a piece 
with two sharps or one flat as the outside 
limit. 

Julius Klengel was a strict master, but I 
doubt whether an eminent player was ever 
more sincerely loved by his pupils. The 
human interest he took in their affairs, the 
advice he gave them as a man as well as in 
his musical capacity, his discouragement of 
mere foolish sentimentality—these things are 
graven in my memory. He made his pupils 
not only musicians but men, and anything 
approaching conceit was heroically stamped 
out on the spot. He hada splendid sense of 
humour,which made usall writhe when we made 
exhibitions of ourselves, and I remember an 
amusing story he once told us against himself. 
On one occasion when he was playing ata 
concert in South Germany, the impresario 
paid him his fee in the vestibule of the hotel 
at which he had put up for the night. The 
money was paid over in five mark notes, and 
it is probable that some evilly-disposed per- 
son, who chanced to be peering in, thought 
that a very large sum of money was changing 
hands. Herr Klengel’s room was on the 
mezzanine floor, and in the middle of the 
night he awoke to discover the figure of a 
man standing on the window ledge outside, 
endeavouring to break into the apartment. 
Sliding cautiously out of bed, Herr Klengel 
seized a chair, and pressing the seat against 
his chest so that the four legs stuck outwards, 
charged clean through the window into his 
assailant’s stomach, There was a crash of 
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glass, followed by the heavy thud of a body 
in the area below. Assistance was summoned, 
but a careful search revealed nothing but 
broken panes. The hotel keeper shrugged his 
shoulders politely, and next morning the item 
of a broken window flourished conspicuously 
in Herr Klengel’s bill. 
(To be continued ) 
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The Annual Subscription to the ‘ The Cremona,’ 
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‘The Sanctuary Press,’ 
No. 11, Cursitor Street, 
Chancery Lane, E.C. 
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‘ The Sanctuary Press,’ 
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Secret Commissions. 


By ALAIN NICHOLSON. 

'. is not in the least surprising to find the 
consternation, which the New ‘Act for 
the Better Prevention of Corruption’ has 

caused, throughout the length and the breadth 

of the land. 

An unavowed or secret commission has been 
always illegal but never before criminal. Now 
from January 1 of this year 1907 they are 
criminal and subject to very heavy penalties. 
This act has in fact created a new criminal offence, 
and I think not a moment too soon. This is 
more or less proved by the widespread alarm 
it has caused in all commercial circles. 

All the trades and professions are more or 
less caught in the tentacles of the huge 
octopus ‘Secret Commission’; an octopus 
which has preyed unseen upon the very life 
of honourable trade, fair competition, or honest 
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advice. The whole form of national life has 
become permeated with it, it has undermined 
our conception of what is honourable, and 
left us with something which, if it were a 
question of friendship, we should speak of as 
only ‘ the cloak.’ 

The commission is the same, whether it 
be paid in money or kind, notes or shares, 
gold or goods, anything in fact by which any 
influence or benefit is gained or by which an 
agent or principal hopes to obtain some 
advantage. Of course there are still a number 
of honourable men left in Israel, and these 
naturally are rejoicing not a little; for any- 
thing which tends to true competition, honest 
straightforward trading, and genuine advice, 
will be welcomed by the upright. 

Again there are thousands who were forced 
into the practice to be able to trade at all. 
In addition to the principals there have been 
a vast number of agents or servants who have 
obtained considerable amounts from those 
seeking to do business with their employers, 
or who have the power to find fault with the 
material used, if they are not ‘remembered’ 
or ‘remembered handsomely enough.’ 

A loan, a present, a week-end party, a day’s 
shooting, a dinner, a theatre, the opera, and 
many other seemingly harmless things, are 
all forms of commission if there is the ultimate 
motive of business or benefit in view. If I 
offer to get shares for X at a certain price and 
make a profit on the shares it is a secret com- 
mission without I inform X, as I am simply 
X’s agent or servant. 

The Act, however, is very straightforward 
and to the point; furthermore, it is easily 
understood. Let me take the principal clause. 
It says that ‘if any agent’ (and ‘agent’ in- 


.cludes servant or employee) ‘corruptly accepts 


or obtains, or agrees to accept or attempts to 
obtain, from any person, for himself or for 
any other person, any gift or consideration as 
an inducement or reward for doing or for- 
bearing to do, or for having after the passing 
of this Act done or forborne to do any act in 
relation to his principal’s affairs or business, 
or for showing or forbearing to show favour 
or disfavour to any person in relation to his 
principal’s affairs or business—he shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanour’ and 
(1) On prosecution and conviction on in- 
dictment he shall be liable to imprison- 
ment with or without hard labour for a 
term not exceeding two years, or to a fine 
of not more than £500, or to both. Or, if 
(2) On summary conviction before a mag- 
istrate to imprisonment for not more than 
four months, or to a fine of not more than 
£50, or to both, 
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And the same punishment awaits those 
who as principals, or agents for those prin- 
cipals, offer the agent or servant or employee 
of any person in the same way and for the 
same object any such gift or consideration for 
doing or forbearing to do an act in connection 
with his master’s business, or for showing or 
forbearing to show either favour or disfavour 
in connection with that business. 

Similar punishment is awarded to those 
who may be convicted of giving any receipt, 
account or other document which is in con- 
nection with the principal’s business, is false, 
erroneous or defective in any material par- 
ticular, and is intended to deceive or mislead 
the principal. 

The first two offences must be committed 
‘corruptly,’ and the third must be done ‘ with 
intent to deceive.’ 

Those to whom the tentacles of the octopus 
still cling are making much out of this, and 
raising it as a point of contention; but it 
amounts simply to the fact that there must be 
present the incriminating intention of securing 
some benefit unknown to the principal. If any one 
of these acts is done with this intention it is 
considered to be either done with intent to 
deceive or corruptly. 

Let us construct two hypothetical cases, 
both professional—one extremely unlikely, 
even ridiculous, the other of more or less 
general occurrence. 

In the first case, a student is working for a 
degree or diploma, and is prepared by a 
master; he takes the master’s advice as to 
what examination or series of examinations 
to enter for. Should the University, School, 
College, or body granting the degree or 
diploma pay anything to the master for intro- 
ducing his pupil to their examination, unknown 
to the pupil, the commission would be ‘ secret.’ 

In the second case, supposing a pupil takes 
a master’s advice in choosing or buying any 
instrument, and the master receives a com- 
mission from the firm the instrument is ob- 
tained from, it is a ‘secret commission,’ unless 
the pupil is informed. 

Two flagrant examples of the way abuse 
might creep in, in the past are the following :— 

An individual in the provinces desires a 
master to choose an instrument for him from 
Messrs. X’s, pays his fare and his fee for loss 
of time. The master then went to London 
and accepted a commission from the firm X, 
such commission is now not only illegal but 
criminal, 

And to take a last hypothetical case. A 
representative or committee, appointed to act 
for a band, orchestra, or public body, is 
buying instruments. The firm might have 
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given their lowest price, and said, ‘ you tell us 
what to make out the invoice for, that is our 
lowest, but we will charge whatever you 
desire,’ the committee or representative re- 
ceiving the difference. This is a form of 
* secret commission.’ 

The real way to avoid the difficulty (if the 
trade is strong enough), and the most satis- 


‘factory, is to give the public the benefit of 


these commissions, which, in many cases in 
the past have been very large (as much | 
believe as twenty-five per cent.) Let the pupil 
ask the master his fee, for his genuine and 
unbiassed advice. I think most people would 
be only too glad to do this, and we should get 
a fair price and better article, fair trade, and 
sound advice in which we could have faith. 

The only alternative is for the master to be 
the agent of a firm or firms, when he will 
have to declare that he is so to the pupil, who 
will then pay him nothing, and of course will 
only accept his advice with the knowledge 
that he may be naturally biassed in favour of 
that firm, and that he may simply be selling 
or advising the goods on which he gets the 
best commission. 


h a 
Our Music Folio. 


Under this heading occasional reviews of Music 


will appear. 


‘L’Adieu,’ romance for violin or violon- 
cello, and pianoforte, by G. J. Rubini, is a 
‘gem’ for the instrumentalist. The melody 
is sweet, and has a soothing accompaniment. 
Easy to play for violinist or ’cellist; but is 
written for the ‘cello in its own clef. It is 
published by Chas. Woolhouse, price .3/-. 





‘Fleur d’Automne (romance en Ré), by 
Papini, and arranged by W. H. Squire, for 
‘cello (with pianoforte accompaniment), is 
sure to please, and the ordinary player will 
not find it difficult. 2/- nett. 

‘The Celebrated’ Intermezzo from Adriana 
Lecouvreuy by Francesco Ciléa, needs scarcely 
an introduction. The music before us is an 
arrangement by Papini, for violin and piano, 
and will be welcomed by many. 2/- nett. 


Published by Ascherberg & Co., 16, Mortimer 


Street, W. 
& 
Faults Escaped. 


On page 5, column 2, line 14 from bottom, 
read ‘ matter-of-fact’ for matter of fact.’ On 
page 6, column 1, line 7 from top, read 
magnificent’ for ‘magnificient.’ On page 10, 
line 21 from top, read ‘origin’ for ‘ origins. 
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A Fine Collectio 

of Old Violins by 

OLD MASTERS. 
—o 


GENUINE RUFFINI STRINGS 
for the Violin and ’Cello. 


Imported direct. 
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GENUINE STAINER STRINGS 


from the finest English gut obtainable. 
—-Q— 
Price List Free on application. 
=—— 


STAINER MANUFACTURING Co.,Ltd., 


Makers of 
Musical Instruments and Strings, 


92, ST. MARTIN'S LANE, TRAFALGAR SQ , W.C. 














‘*A remarkable utterance.” 
‘* The expression of a Soul,’’ 


‘‘ Mrs. Williams uses in her Sonnets the Shakesperian 
form with the final couplet.” 





Songs and 
Sonnets, 


: By 
Fintonia R. Wiilliams, 


Pictured by E. A. Cubitt. 


Second Edition, with additions. 
PRICE 3/6 NETT—POST FREE. 


To be obtained of The Sanctuary Press, 
No. 11, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 





‘ Humorous and amusing ; a good book for holiday 
reading.’ (Scotsman) 

‘The production of a 20th Century Afsop of 
marked ability. The form is strictly traditional but 
the spirit is thoroughly modern, and in very many of 
the little stories the combination is so artistically 


effected as to be altogether charming.’ 
(Nottingham Guardian ) 


FABLES 
THINGS FABULOUS 


By 
JOHN HYNDE COTTON. 


ONE SHILLING NETT. 
London : 


‘ C. W, DANIEL, 


No. 11, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
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HIGHEST AWARDS, INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITIONS. 
Sole Prize Medal, Paris, 1878; Gold Medal, London, 1885 ; Gold Medal, Liverpool, 1886 
FOR VIOLIN. MAKING. 


JOSEPH CHANOT. 


Violin, Violoncello and Bow Maker, Restorer and Expert. 


TESTED STRINGS A SPECIALITY. © 


LIST ON APPLICATION 


















A Large Collection of Old Instruments and Bows by the Best Makers 
always on Sale. 


Opinions given as to the Maker and Value of Old Instruments for a Moderate Fee. 





157, WARDOUR STREET, LONDON, wW. 


ESTABLISHED, 1821. 





Telephone 8240 CENTRAL 








The Best Present THE 


FOR SMOKERS. ASHWEIGHTER | 


A patent combination paper-weight and ashtray. 4 


a @ 


1 little water in the bowl and your 
noking voom will be fresh tomorrou 





The spike is an excellent pipe bowl 
cleaner. It can be done with one hand 


A cigay rest is a great convenience 
when writing letters. 


Gold : . - 34/6 
Silver, Oxydised . - 26/- 
Antique Brass or Copper - 21/- 


A thick and permanent coat of the metals 
electrically deposited. 


ACTUAL WEIGHT, 7lbs. 
Carriage Paid. 


THE ASHWEIGHTER, 
92, ST. MARTIN’S LANE, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, W.C. 
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